CHAPTER XXVII
THE FENWICK TRIAL
(1694-1697)
^X^C TE now reach one of the turning points of this story. At
VV the end of 1694 the Queen was stricken with smallpox.
Anne wrote a sisterly letter and asked to be allowed to come to
her bedside. A civil answer was returned by Lady Derby, then
Lady-in-Waiting, declining the visit for the moment on the
very natural ground that it was " so necessary to keep the
Queen as quiet as possible." The postscript was added," Pray
madam present my humble duty to the Princess." Sarah's
shrewd eye read into this " that the disease was mortal," and
so in a few days it proved to be. On December z 8 Queen Mary
died, beloved and mourned by her subjects and bitterly missed
by her husband.
This unforeseen event produced profound changes in the
prospects and relations of those with whom this story is
concerned. Hitherto the natural expectation had been that
Mary would long survive her husband, upon whose frail, fiery
life so many assaults of disease, war, and conspiracy converged.
An English Protestant Queen would then reign in her own
right. Instead of this, the crown, thanks in part to the sur-
render which Anne had made of her rights, devolved on
William alone for life. Thereafter it must come to Anne, Any
day, any month, certainly as it seemed in a few years, the
Princess to whom the sentinels had been ordered to deny their
salutes, whom the Mayor of Bath had been forbidden to attend
to church, who dwelt quietly with her family and intimate
friends in the unfashionable chambers of Berkeley House, would
be Queen of the three kingdoms. And at her side, linked by
ties which the whole power of the dual reign had been unable
to break, would stand the redoubtable couple without whom
even in their darkest fortunes it had been impossible to reckon.